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John rT P T m , 1 Wenties and Thirties o£ ^ century when 
John Galsworthy was almost as well known abroad as in Ids own 

country. His works, particularly the series of novels about the Forsyte 

f mily, remain widely read, and for more than one decade he drew 
large audiences to London theatres. 


M u Mot ^ a T S 1S a highly personal appreciation. He knew Gals- 
worthy well. It was Galsworthy who wrote the preface to The 

Spanish Farm, which fine war-book won for Mr. Mottram the 
Hawthomden Prize; and he has made full use of his close knowledge 
of Galsworthy to present a portrait of the man and the writer which 
tew other contemporaries could have given. 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY 


J ohn Galsworthy was bom in August 1867, and died 
in January 1933 at the age of sixty-five. His life 
therefore falls evenly divided on each side of those 
crucial moments in history, 1897-1901, that included the 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, the War in South 
Africa, the death of the old Queen, the mounting of a wave 
of social reform. It was a time when the glance ot thought¬ 
ful Englishmen turned from remote expansion overseas (the 
gold discoveries in the Rand) towards social legislation at 
home (Lloyd George’s ‘ People’s Budget ’ of 1910 looming 
if yet undefined). Nearly the whole of Galsworthy’s 
active writing career, and the whole of his public fame 
belonged to the second half of his life. 

So much for Ins date. What do his heredity and environ¬ 
ment show, for those who believe in the importance of 
such circumstances ? 

1 Ic was born in a villa called Parkficld ’ at Kingston Hill, 
and died at (Jrovc Lodge, 1 lampstead. I )oes this make him 
a Londoner ? No, lie was something much larger. 1 le was 
an Englishman, in the most literal sense. There was not 
one drop of Scottish, Welsh, or Irish blood in him. I Ic felt 
this to be so vital that almost the onlv time he broke through 

m * O 

his rigorous reserve on personal matters was when he was 
described in a review of one of his books as an Irishman and 
wrote to I he / itnes to deny the statement. I hose who 
knew him will realize how moved he must have been to do 
such a thing. 1 he fact will be seen in all its importance 
when we come to place him among his contemporaries. 

I lie ( i.ilsw orthvs came from Wembury 111 Devon. Little 
as he indulged in dialect and local patriotism, he occasionally 
admitted a certain satisfaction 111 that fact, and lived much 
id his working life in that county, and made it the scene of 
some narratives. I he more ironic quality of his ancestry is 
that his father might be described by the hasty as nouveau 
ruhe. C .ertam!\ the Galsworthys had become rich people 

5 
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m about three generations. Old Jolyon is made to describe 
his ancestors as ‘ Very small beer . . . yeomen \ Gals¬ 
worthy’s father, however, had that flexible English quickness 
of assimilation that made him. a dignified figure of the ruling 
classes, and John Galsworthy had the manner and appear¬ 
ance that only such training as Harrow and New College 
can give and which he might as well have imbibed from a 
dozen generations of settled aristocracy. His mother’s 
family, though not titled, were old Worcestershire landed 
folk and he was as proud of that, as he was of his father’s 
‘ masterful acumen ’ that he inherited. For, as we shall 
see, dius grounded, he imposed what he had to say upon a 

public, certainly at first unprepared and often un willin g to 
listen. 


What sort of a man does all this add up to ? His was not 
accurately a ‘ complex ’ character, so much as a compound 
one. The layers of which he was composed were distin¬ 
guishable. On the surface lay the most charming com¬ 
panion, fair and bluish grey of eye, just under six feet, but 
so well proportioned that he looked taller, athletic and 
rather tanned, with long-fingered powerful hands and a 
disarming smile, reticent, but a good listener. Yet one 
learned to beware. Under this lay an ‘ old Devonian ’ 
stratum. Horses and dogs, the unwise and the undecided, 
publishers and producers, soon found themselves doing 
what he told them to do, and he rarely raised his voice. 
Above all, show him some caged animal, or unhappily 
constrained human being and there appeared a formidable 
antagonist. The jaw suddenly usurped the massiveness one 
had attributed to the forehead, the eye became stone-grey 
behind the monocle and he would say, with deliberation, 
something so curtly annihilating that he might have to 
break off with a light laugh at the consternation he evoked. 

‘ Oh, no you don’t ! ’ I have heard him admonish his 


spoiled and cherished mare Peggy, when she thought a 
short cut to her warm stable was preferable on a blustering 


Dartmoor afternoon, and his steely wrist and compelling 
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knee turned her along another mile or two of squelching tor. 

‘ Why the devil do you pull your horse’s head about like 
that ? ’ he once demanded of a hansom cabby who was 
conveying us by the longest route to Aubrey Walk. In¬ 
stead of the then usual stream of profanity the man meekly 
touched his hat. 

‘ My dear Ralph, I’m afraid you will never agree with 
yourself ! 9 he halted some diatribe of mine, as if he had 
drawn a curb-rein tight. 

Sandwiched between these two and almost hidden in 
early days, was the creative artist, diffident to extinction as 
only the public schools can make such a one, determined as 
only the descendant of ‘ superior Dossett Forsyte 9 could be. 
How many times he ‘ re-gnashed his teeth and re-set them ’ 
to write, de novo , his early works can be followed by the 
curious in the letters he exchanged with Garnett and 
Conrad and others. Here we come perhaps near to the 
distinctive mould of his character. I always felt, though he 
denied it, that his work and perhaps himself were affected by 
his training for the Admiralty Bar. The ‘ passion for clear 
statement * with which he credited Stephen Dallison 
(Fraternity) a sense of form, not merely of shape, but of 
obligation, marks, I am convinced, his plays, perhaps more 
than his novels. I think a legal thoroughness, slightly 
ceremonious, exaggerated his reluctance to lift both his feet 
from the earth as if to fly, as the thoroughgoing Bohemian 
sets out to do. This unlikeliness ever to be prolific or 
widely read is the unusual, almost unbelievable and distin¬ 
guishing quality that marks him out among his fellows. 
It is nothing less than a miracle that he ever wrote at all. 
He had none of the itch to utter, that made his contem¬ 
poraries Bennett, Wells and how many more, fill their spare 
time with a colossal output of supererogatory expression of 
themselves. The miracle was performed, he said so, by 
Ada, his wife. No one will contradict him, least of all 
those who knew them. The facts will be found in the 
Life and Letters , by H. V. Marrot (1935), where anyone can 
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read the story of their mutual devotion which, he repeatedly 

stated, altered his life, almost his being. Nor can this be 

merely loyalty to her.^ A very discerning critic who knew 

them well told me : ‘We might never have got anything 

from him except an account of the local foxhounds, had it 
not been for Ada.’ 

Before we become engrossed in what we now know to 
be the full career of John Galsworthy as the national and 
international figure he soon became, based upon the 
seventeen novels, twenty-six plays, twelve volumes of col¬ 
lected stories, essays, belles lettres and his poems, let us take 
one last glance back into that hardly credible prologue or 
apprenticeship, or whatever it should be called, ere he 
settled down with Ada at Addison Road, and Wingstone, 

finally at Grove Lodge and Bury (the latter for the last five 
years of his life). 

It developed, so far as it had any form at all, under the 
influence of the most casual of meetings, in the upper room 
of the Mont Blanc Restaurant in Covent Garden. On the 
occasion that he took me, I found in queer, semi-clerical 
clothes at the top of the table Edward Garnett, who might 
have been called ‘ Maitre ’, or leader, if this tenuous associa¬ 
tion had ever had the rigidity of a French ‘ school ’. Garnett 
ate with his fork while reading for review a book propped 
against a cruet, and tried to calm Belloc, who rather domi¬ 
nated the conversation. Ford Maddox Hueffer (later Ford), 
and Thomas Seccombe, the historian, were there. Chester¬ 
ton may have forgotten to come and Shaw would not eat 
the excellent fare. I missed Conrad (so often ill), which I 
regret, for it was with his sort, the ‘ blue horizon ’ writers as 
I call them to myself, Cunningham Graham, Nevinson, 
W. FI. Hudson, people bom or living mainly in the remote 
quarters of the globe that Galsworthy had most sympathy. 
Seen like that, he seemed the only pure, central type English¬ 
man of the lot. Bennett, even, was a Midlander. Amid 
such companions, in a Swiss restaurant, the rooted island 
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nature of Galsworthy, smiling and silent, made itself felt 
more than any verbose declaration could have done. 

The young-middle-aged Galsworthy I saw thus in 1904 
had published in 1897 a book of short stories : From the 
Four Winds . We may safely neglect it, as he did, never 
republishing it, rarely alluding to it. ‘ Bum it, and you’ll 
oblige me ! ’ I seem to recall a mutter, and something about 
the influence of Bret Harte and Kipling. Jocelyn , a novel 
faintly striving after the sinister competence of Flaubert or 
De Maupassant appeared in 1898. He retained a barely 
perceptible sentiment for it, but never repubhshed it. The 
nineties was a period in which, despite our great heritage, 
it was tacitly conceded that art, like cooking and women’s 
fashions, was one of those things diey did better in France. 
By 1900 (can it have been under the influence of Conrad 
who liad introduced him to Edward Garnett ?) a slight 
veering of taste towards Tchekov or possibly Turgeniev, to 
whose work he was deeply attached, is noticeable in another 
novel. Villa Rubein. This was republished, and thorough 
students of Galsworthy should read the preface to that 
volume in die Manaton Edition. I he first really important 
pointer to the Galsworthy we know, however, may be dis¬ 
covered in the 1901 volume entitled A A Ian of Devon which 
also contained (besides A Knight and 1 he Silence) the long- 
short story l he Salvation of Swithin Forsyte. I lore we have 
the first mention of diat famous family. We have also the 
work which released the satirist in me ’ (preface to the 
Manaton Edition). It did something else. I he pressure 
set up by Ada’s incitement to write (as described in the Life 
and Letters) upon the Old Devonian element, and the 
Harrow—New College element, was heightened by the 
death of his venerated and loved father. Incidentally he 
became a person of independent means. He was thus 
further distinguished from the group widi whom he 
associated by Ixrng spared the harassment of money affairs 
common to those who live by the pen, and by being able to 
submit himself, uninterruptedly, to the current of private 
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events that swept him and Ada along. Emerging a married 
man, he seemed to feel he owed it to life which had so 
blessed him to give all he had with that generous chivalry 
that, thirty years later, was to shorten his days by overstrain 
in the service of others. This impulse provides the colour 
and texture that make the Salvation oj Swithin Forsyte so 
appealing. The old Victorian bachelor clubman is dying, 
as even the safest and surest of Forsytes must. And there 
comes to haunt his death-bed the memory of how, an 
uncouth John Bull tourist of mid-Europe half a century 
earlier, he very nearly became involved, because of a pretty 
face and soft foreign voice, in a perilous adventure, in which 
needy, seedy patriots hazarded their precarious lives for 
causes that could bring them no practical advantage what¬ 
ever. He remembers the moment of surly near-panic in 
which his Forsytism guarded him from fatal implication, 
and he cut loose. ‘ I’ve lost something ’, he sighs, with his 
last breath. But in that confession, that surrender of the 
super-safe creed of a lifetime, he saved his Forsyte soul. 
The story was republished in 1909, and has a Manaton 
preface later, but has never, in my opinion had the notice it 
deserved. It certainly did not mark the opening of Iris 
fame. 

This was achieved by a very different book, in which the 
Forsytes are not mentioned and the scene is nearer to that of 
The Country House. It was, however, also in the nature ofa 
confession or spiritual crisis and might perhaps have been 
sub-titled ‘ The Salvation of Dick Shelton ’ had it not been 
something much more profound. As one sees it more 
clearly, at a distance of almost half a century, across so much 
then unforeseeable history, it shows one aspect of Gals¬ 
worthy’s inheritance, his prophetic gift. The ‘ confession ’ 
Dick Shelton makes is more than personal. It is national. 
The book is entitled somewhat devastatingly. The Island 
Pharisees, and shows the then apparently impregnable com¬ 
fortable classes, entrenched by money and all that money 
could then buy, against the wrecked lives of those who were 
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not of the same class. The amiable young hero coming 
down from Oxford to enter a profession is about to become 
engaged to the squire’s daughter and all seems for the best 
in the then possible world. But within a week he acci¬ 
dentally meets Ferrand, a tramp who might have been a 
gentleman in some other existence. This hedgerow 
philosopher fascinates young Shelton and gradually leads 
him to see, unwillingly, the real basis of society, rooted in 
violence and maintained by convention against the wild 
pathetic world outside its pale. Too intelligent and sym¬ 
pathetic to ignore what he is shown, Shelton tries to explain 
Ferrand and all Ferrand means, to his Antonia, even obtains 
for him a job with her family. All to no purpose. The 
knight of the road cannot live in security and disengages 
himself with ironic politeness. More, he disengages Dick 
Shelton. Too honest to pretend, too chivalrous to make a 
marriage that did not bind his whole soul, he breaks off his 
engagement and we take our leave of him with his tired 
head resting on the fair copy of his abortive ‘ marriage 
settlement ’ deed, ‘ and he had a sensation of relief, like a 
man who drops from fatigue at the end of a journey ’. 

How does this show Galsworthy’s spiritually long-sighted 
gift of prophecy ? The answer is that the society Dick 
Shelton relinquished with such a struggle has become 
modified as we know it to-day. The book was received with 
unwilling fascination by the discerning reading public of 
1904, and for a reason that at once brought die importance 
of die new audior into plain sight. There was plenty of 
social criticism then current especially among the group to 
which Galsworthy was loosely bound. The difference 
between it and that in I he Island Pharisees is diis : When 
Shaw wrote his withering prefaces everyone laughed. He 
was a disgruntled Irishman. That was fumiy. When 
Wells provided new and better worlds everyone smiled. 
He was a frustrated suburbanite and wanted visionary tilings. 
That was entertaining. When Belloc and Chesterton 
satirized w'ith continental bitterness the ‘Jewish Financiers’ 
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and Protestant Settlement, they were indulged. For they 
looked and talked like medieval Frenchmen. That was 
quaint. But when Galsworthy painstakingly lifted as it 
were The Times from the sleeping form of the upper classes 
and showed what was beneath, everyone was . . . not 
shocked, for Galsworthy himself was one of the upper 
classes. But there was a feeling of having been caught as if 
with one’s dress in disarray showing what one would fain 
conceal. One could neither ignore, nor deny, nor laugh 
it off. Least of all, could he. Thus signalized, he pro¬ 
ceeded during thirty years to build the reputation we know. 
This can conveniently be divided into two parts : one, 
eight novels beginning with The Island Pharisees and ending 
with A Saint’s Progress (1919) and the other, the three 
trilogies, The Forsyte Saga, A Modern Comedy, and End of 
the Chapter (1935). For the sake of classification I am listing 
The Man of Property (1906) with the latter, to which, generic- 
ally, it belongs, for on it the whole of the monumental 
second part of his career, the Forsyte chronicles, is built. 
As though this edifice were not sufficiently embanked, it is 
supported, so to speak, on one side by the spectacular plays 
(apart from other factors, anything theatrical is more 
resounding than a book), and on the other by the volumes 
of shorter pieces of all descriptions, from stories and 
sketches, to addresses, memoirs, and serious essays. The 
poems make a sort of hovering crown to the whole. 

Let us now examine what I have ventured to call the 
‘ first part ’. It consists, in chronological order of appear¬ 
ance, of the following : 


The Island Pharisees (1904) 
The Country House (1907) 
Fraternity (1909) 

The Patrician (1911) 


The Dark Flower (1913) 
The Freelands (1915) 
Beyond (1917) 

A Saint’s Progress (1919) 


That is how it happened. I am inclined, with some hesitation, 
to violate chronological sequence and regroup them. The 
Pharisees, The Country House, The Patrician and The Freelands, 
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as ‘ Wingstone ’ novels, for they are associated in my mind 
with the life he and Ada lived in the ‘ best ’ rooms of 
Wingstone, the improved farmhouse screened by a wall 
from the little green of the village of Manaton, on Dart¬ 
moor. Not that he wrote all of them there. But he wrote 
so naturally. What do I mean by that ? I mean I should 
never class him, as one would a French writer, with precision, 
as a * romantic ’ or ‘ realist ’. He said what he felt about 
what he saw, heard and touched, as if maintaining a running 
commentary. These four books are framed in all that 
side of English Edwardian-Georgian life mainly visible 
from Wingstone. 

In the same way, I group Fraternity, The Dark Flower, 
Beyond and A Saint’s Progress as ‘ Addison Road ’ novels. 
Wherever they were written, there broods over them the 
atmosphere in which he and Ada lived in London, at No. 
14, a typical two-storey stucco-fronted, railing and ever¬ 
green protected little house, with its kitchen and servants’ 
quarters in the basement, zinc-roofed veranda and a bit of 
garden behind, looking into the dense boscage of Holland 
House. This classification is my own device for keeping 
the tides sorted ; he did not see them so, when he reviewed 
them in his Manaton Edition prefaces and the reader can 
scrap it at will. The gap between 15104 and 1907 is caused 
by relegating The Afati of Property. 

These eight novels stand like panels on which are exhibited 
with final and compelluig precision aspects of English life of 
their period diat would constitute them social documents 
if they were nothing else. 1 hey are much more by the 
command they exercise over one’s attention and their 
moving emotional appeal. I have outlined The Pharisees. 

1 he Country House was a tour de force written in a few 
weeks, and if its horse traffic slightly dates, its principal 
character, the lady of die squire of Worsted Skeynes, Mrs. 
Pendyce, is above the ravages of time. Her husband is 
afflicted with ‘ Pcndycitis ’ (appendicitis was ‘discovered’ 
when King Edward VII underwent an operation for it 
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in 1902), the spiritual malady of those who have owned 
land so long that it possesses them. Around the host and 
hostess are grouped the house party, for the partridge 
shooting, including Mrs. Bellew, one of those hard-riding, 
husband-discarding attractive women found in every hunt 
(then if not now !). George Pendyce, the eldest son who 
lives on his debts and his racehorse, the Ambler, is her 
latest conquest, and her husband cites him in a divorce 
petition. It is difficult now to recall the explosive nature of 
such an event, in such environment at that date. The 
Rector s views on the matter are recorded with a verisimili¬ 
tude the author felt, I think, later, to have been less than kind. 
The scandal was bad enough, but when the squire also 
hears that George has laid heavily on his horse, his latent 
pendycitis asserts itself at this threat to the property and he 
proposes to cut the entail. At this, Mrs. Pendyce, in her 
outmoded clothes and gentle shyness, goes to comfort the 
delinquent, who, she cannot forget, is her eldest, her boy. 
Deserting the husband to whom she has been so devoted, 
the home she has seldom left, she discovers his London 
retreat, just as she learns that Mrs. Bellew has thrown him 
over. He has sold his horse. Her unprecedented ‘ odys¬ 
sey ’ has been needless. She returns to Worsted Skeynes, 
obtains Bellew’s promise to drop the divorce and confronts 
... if such a word could be used of such a person . . . her 
husband. His anger evaporates, his pendycitis subsides. 
The thundercloud has passed, leaving battered flowers in 
the sodden garden. 

It sounds very simple, dius forcibly ‘ canned ’ in order to 
convey its gist to those who may not have read it, a novel of 
more than a generation ago. A reader to-day will not find 
Mrs. Pendyce merely a tame woman of bygone days. 
Spiritually she is the mother element, almost a natural force, 
like one of the figures of Greek tragedy that Gilbert Murray’s 
translations had, about that date, brought to the attention of 
the reading pubhc. As Professor Gilbert Murray said of 
yet another of these creations, to deny her existence one 
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would have to say, not ‘ there is no such person ’ but * there 
is no such thing \ No one would have been more sur¬ 
prised than Mrs. Pendyce. Mrs. Bellew is another, if less 
statuesque character. The whole point of the book is the 
ingrained quality of Pendycitis, and the irony of the fact 
that one is left wondering if its crisis would not have 
solved itself if Mrs. Pendyce had not taken the unheard-of 
step that so outraged her husband. 

The scene of The Patrician (1911) is laid in socially more 

exalted circles, among titled aristocrats who have to move 

with the times, in order to fulfil their function. Yet, just as 

much driven by his daemon as the squirearchy of the two 

previous books, the Earl of Valleys finds himself inevitably 

steering his own car, symbol of all that is sapping his in- 

heritea position. The itch for leadership, for heading 

every human development, so inborn in his class, does not 

save his heir, Miltoun, from falling in love with a delicate, 

alluring creature, frail as Mrs. Bellew was tough. It leads 

his magnificent daughter, Barbara, to encourage, for the 

moment, the admirmg advances of Courtier, soldier of 

fortune and knight errant who conies her way in the course 

of an election on which she snules while he fights. After 

an epic struggle, Miltoun tears himself away to rejoin the 

political battle, and Barbara, with one melting glance 

behind, rides oft with young Lord Harbinger, her obvious 

mate. So the Patricians surrender to their patrician need of 

domination. In fact their habitual domination dominates 

them. Breeds less armoured go under. Miltoun’s Audrey 

cannot force a divorce from her clerical husband. Courtier 

could never overcome his rovmg instinct to be on the losing 

side. The book has a vigorous, happy sheen lent it by the 

fact that nearly ail its characters arc above the average in 
looks and achievement. 

In The Freelands, on the other hand, the country-house- 
noble-scat-landscape lies under a cloud. Appearing as the 
book did in 1915. that date may be sufficient explanation. 
Or that its hero ’ (Galsworthy's heroes were never of the 
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smoothly-parted-hair type whose victories claim the lime¬ 
light of so many stage sets) was Bob Tryst, the ill-paid, 
epileptic labourer in his leaky, tile-floored cottage. Not 
that everything is not done for him. The ironically named 
brothers of the Freeland family, severally a civil servant, a 
captain of industry, a successful author and a garden-city 
type reformer, think and talk of no one else. They 
administer him, build ploughs for him, write about him, 
agitate on his behalf. This latter service to him is fatal. 
He is imprisoned for rick burning their partisanship en¬ 
couraged, and is killed trying to escape. 

Although a whole era more ‘ modem ’ than its pre¬ 
decessor, this book has been unkindly treated by the march 
of events. Labourers like Bob Tryst toiling in sweat for a 
few shillings a week, have been replaced by tractor drivers 
at as many pounds. His cottage has been replaced by a 
council house, his son has special food concessions, and a bus 
takes him to the cinema when he is tired of his radio set. 
But in 1914, when Galsworthy wrote it, the picture drawn 
was true enough. It is not the factual detail that is wrong. 
Yet Galsworthy’s obsession, as I felt it to be, for fresh air 
and uninterrupted view, made any life in the country 
‘ better ’ than in a town. He saw the facts more clearly 
when he came to write his Manaton Preface. However, 
an irony he would have loved has dealt with the matter. 
Such are what I have presumed to call the ‘ Wingstone ’ 
books. 


What I call ‘ Addison Road ’ books, or novels of the 
town, began with Fraternity (1909). It is, I think, the 
masterpiece of the first half of his career. Soaked with irony 
from its title to its little ovcrbred toy bull-dog, it gave 
expression to Galsworthy’s loathing of the artificiality of 
urban life. For the townscape of Kensington is shown 
to be not merely artificial, but to be a thin veneer over the 
other Kensington, of back streets and unfashionable alleys. 
That gave him the opportunity' to employ his favourite 
scheme of ‘ shadowing ’. The comfortably situated Dalli- 
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son brothers, author and civil servant, a venerable parent in 
one home, a delicious young daughter in the other, are 
mocked from across the Uxbridge Road, by the out-of- 
work Hughes, whose wife comes charing, whose lodger is 
the decrepit ex-valet who sells papers. To set the tragedy 
in motion Bianca Dallison, amateur painter, picks up a 
young girl of arresting looks, dubious history and no one’s 
delicious daughter, who lodges with the Hughes. Thus 
every Dallison has his or her counterpart. This last semi- 
articulate sprig of misfortune is fatally attractive to Bianca’s 
husband, to Hughes, even to old Mr. Stone, Bianca’s 
philosopher father for whom she is given the job (for 
charity’s sake) of taking down, at dictation, the ‘ Book of 
Universal Brotherhood ’ which he declaims, like some 
elderly character in a Greek drama. Having broken up 
two homes, she departs to whatever lot Providence (and 
the society of the year 1909) had in store for her. There is 
no space here to enlarge on the supporting characters, rela¬ 
tives, servants, the then new type of young doctor chris¬ 
tened a ‘ Sanatist ’ (the term Welfare not being current any 
more than the official post he would occupy to-day). Or 
the young man Mr. Purcey who ‘ had been in business from 
the age of twenty ’ and owned the then novel and symbolic 
motor car ‘ before which fled a little sliadow, behind which 
lurked a little smell ’. So that we must add to the irony and 
the ‘ sliadow method ’ more evidence of Galsworthy’s 
piercing gift of prophecy. The seeds of the Welfare State 
of 1952 can be seen germinating in this book, written 
before Lloyd George’s ‘ People’s Budget ’ and with how 
much more imagination ! 

In 1913 came 7 he Dark Flower, the three-period love-life 
of the sculptor Mark Leruian (Galsworthy turned gradually 
from Forsytes and Pendyces towards professional people in 
the arts and finally we shall come to a priest). The middle- 
aged Austrian wife of his tutor, the tragic, fragile mistress 
of his manhood, the half-dependent young girl of his middle 
age, are set off against the permanence of the wife of his 
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bosom, and. the friend of his boyhood. Galsworthy said in 
his Manaton Preface ‘ The legend that the good citizen is 
visited but once in his day by Aphrodite disguised as a good 
citizeness in a shower of rice and old shoes... is the cherished 
fairy tale of most British and American readers of fiction ’. 
He also felt that the form might be unusual, and certainly 
both this book and Beyond, which followed in 1917, deal less 
with the state of the nation, and are more concentrated upon 
their specific themes. The latter might without distortion 
be called the love-life of a woman, for the wilful, wistful, 
by turns over-confident and shrinking ‘ Gyp ’ has little 
capacity for other life. If The Dark Flower is one of his 
most closely knit, deeply tinted and finished books, Beyond, 
for all its greater substance and passages of great beauty and 
great comedy, is artistically his least successful. I should be 
puzzled to define what it is one misses at the end, when a 
heroine, so endearing, having flung herself away on a cosmo¬ 
politan violinist, has to refling herself on a fox-hunting 
barrister, with no increase of peace of mind. There is 
finality at the end of The Dark Flower if it amounts only to 
Lennan’s acceptance of middle age. Could there be any 
for Gyp, still young and, for aught we are told, attractive 
and implicitly attracting ? Perhaps that is what the title 
means ? Only . . . Beyond what ? Readers of the 
Manaton Edition Preface will find other, purely accidental 
possible reasons for feeling that this is not his best (though 
longest) book. He diought so himself, and rigorously 
‘ edited ’ it, making it shorter. 

So we come to A Saint’s Progress, far more compact, 
austere, and generous to our human frailties. I never heard 
him say that he wished to make amends to those who pro¬ 
fessionally conduct our religious exercises, for the portraits 
he had sometimes drawn of them. But the Reverend 
Edward Pierson would win anyone’s sympathy. A loving 
parent as well as a scrupulous priest, faced with war-time 
conditions, he forbids his daughter’s hasty marriage to the 
boy on his last leave, only to find, on trying to patch up a 
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war-time illegitimacy, that his own child confronts him : 

• • • just hke that girl. . . only, I do want my baby Nor 
will she admit any shame for the child she bears her dead 
lover, nor refrain from marrying an older man who will be 
a good father to it. Poor Edward Pierson, ‘ the nicest 
parson I know ! ’ as another of the book’s war-time por¬ 
traits comments. For of all Galsworthy’s books this one is 
vital social history. It closes the first period of his career 
as a novelist. He was by this time even more famous as a 
playwright. Few dramatists’ reputations, so volatile, have 
lasted so well. It is only a few months since I heard broadcast 
Windows which he wrote in 1922. Few reputations were 
so suddenly and improbably created. To measure the 
success of The Silver Box, produced in 1906, one has to try to 
return to the atmosphere in which drama then existed in 
Britain. Irving, Tree, and Alexander dominated it. Ex¬ 
pensive productions of Shakespeare and the post-Gilbert 
and Sullivan musical comedy filled the well-known theatres 
and spread to the provinces, alternating with sedate comedies 
in which the leisured classes were discovered at tea. Sud¬ 
denly the papers were full of a little-known young man 

11 1 ^' ranv *^ c barker backed by an elderly astute one 
called Vcdremie, who began a series of matinees at the small 
Court Theatre and later the Little Theatre in John Street, 
which were in effect a protest against the current state of 
British Drama. The venture was so daring that one could 
recognize the audience ui the street by their queer clothes 
and air. Galsworthy alwavs conceded to Shaw the main 
credit as die spearhead of this disruptive juvenescence, but 
his own play I he Silver Box owed nothing to G.B.S. The 
grim shadowing ’ of the Barth wicks, M.P., M P’s wife 
and son down from Oxford, by the out-of-work Jones, 
Mrs Jones who chars for the Barthwicks, and the Jones 
children had nothing Fabian about it. It was pure Gals¬ 
worthy. When young Jack, returning from dinner with a 
lady, cannot find the keyhole for his latchkev, and Jones 
returning from the * Goat and Compass ’ helps him, young 
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Jack invites him in and tells him to help himself, falling into 
tipsy sleep on the sofa. In a spasm of maddened misery, 
Jones takes him at his word and does help himself, to the 
silver cigarette box and other matters. In the morning 
Mrs. Jones, doing the room and complaining gently of the 
worklessness of Jones, discovers him ... ‘ It’s another 

kind of being out of work that sets him to drink ’, the ser¬ 
vants tell her. It looks as if there would be the scene of 
comedy of ‘ the morning after ’ then so popular. But 
when the silver box is missed and Barthwick has to be told, 
a sudden chilly daylight invades the atmosphere. Of 
course everyone must be searched, including the Joneses in 
their tenement room. There the box is discovered. Ex¬ 
planation sounds thin. The law is invoked. The Barth- 
wicks, terrified of scandal, employ a good lawyer. The 
curtain falls on Jones demanding ‘Justice ’ as he is hustled 
away. 

The performance created a situation equivalent to that The 
Island Pharisees created, and was, similarly, no flash in the 
pan. Just as the book was followed by the weightier and 
more permanent Man of Property, so the play that brought 
Galsworthy to the front rank was followed by Strife, pro¬ 
duced in 1909, and Justice, in 1911 (note the abstract titles). 
These were no ‘ Soy-loses-girl-boy-gets-girl-and-dough ’ 
screen pictures. Strife is the eternal element in human 
nature that goes on fighting because fighters must fight long 
after what they fight for is conceded or abandoned. But 
an even more striking quality was again the prophetic fore¬ 
sight. Strife is the drama of an industrial strike. It was 
written before the great strike of 1911, much more before 
that of 1926. It did not record industrial history. It fore¬ 
told it. 

Justice also had no ‘ hero ’. No one could call William 
Falder, the ill-destined little clerk, that. The drama was 
that set out fully in the great trial scene in which his advocate 
speaks of the ‘ chariot wheels of Justice ’ and the judge sums 
up : ‘ I do not follow . . . these flights. The Law is what it 
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is, a majestic edifice, sheltering all of us, each stone of which 
rests upon another.’ Later we see Falder doing his ‘ separate 
confinement ’ and finally his hopeless attempt to reinstate 
himself on release. When he flings himself to death over 
the balustrade of the office stairs and they lay his lifeless 
body down, and Ruth Honeywill, for whose sake he 
feloniously altered the cheque, bends over him, it is old 
Cookson, the commonplace managing clerk who might 
have stepped round from any City office, who speaks the 
last word : ‘ There, poor woman, no one will touch him 
now. Never again. He’s safe with Gentle Jesus ! ’ 

The reaction after these plays is often described as ‘ impres¬ 
sive ’. On the first occasion that I witnessed Justice I sat 
behind a then typical couple, white waistcoated and low 
necked, sleek and bemused with champagne. He addressed 
his companion, after glancing at the programme : ‘ I say, 
are we going to be hawwowed this evening ? ’ When the 
curtain finally fell, they remained staring silently at it. For 
wliat Galsworthy did was so to present what 1 cannot help 
calling Ins case that the audience (and the audience of 
1 9 1 i) was implicated m the fate of William Falder. Its 
long distance effect was noticed in the monthly review I he 
Af i\>ts(r<irc for November 194 8 : 


1 luring Mr. t !j 1 r < hill's rime at die Home Office a notable 
1 < in n 1 1 u it i< >1 1 \. as made tii til. i.iuse of penal reform by Mr. 
Him ( ialswi irtliy. His sympathy with the under-dog and Ins 
sen* of s. 1 lal 11 ijmill e led him i< > has c a deep feeling about the 
prison system, lit was given spend opportunities of visiting 
pnsoni, and In had consultations both ssith Mr. Churchill and 
the Prison ( omnnssion lie wrott a play called Justice winch 
portrayed ssith lurid emphasis the terrible effect of sepal ate 
lonfinenicni on a person 1 .1 highly-strung temperament. In 
addition, lie ssith Ins able pen wtotc many letters 111 the press 
sshuli dinned public attention t., the harm done by those 
e lements of t!u prison system which were still at that time- 
thought to be necessary tor the purpose: of deterrence. 
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his plays was on pre-war society. Few playwrights have 
ever been consulted by Ministers of State. 

The other plays of this period do not seem to me to carry 
quite the weight, if I may so express it, of these three. None 
of them (except The Mob which I never saw and which does 
not seem to have created such a dent in the public conscious¬ 
ness) demanded, for instance, so large a number of speaking 
parts, called in question so many, then apparently inflexible 
rules of human conduct, or foretold the future of social 
history in these islands. Joy, produced in 1907, an idyll in a 
garden suddenly endangered by the shadow of a non- 
idyllic world outside the flower beds, was ill received by a 
public, especially ^ the critics, who having labelled Gals¬ 
worthy a realist could not admit having been in error. 
The Pigeon (1912, also a comedy) showed a too generous 
artist becoming the sport of three characters of the under¬ 
world whom he tries to use as models (Ferrand of The 
Island Pharisees, little girl-wife Guinevere Megan, and 
Timson, the rum-sodden old cabby) and who are pursued 
by three philanthropic furies, Professor Calway, Sir Thomas 
Hoxton, J.P., and Canon Bertley in the interests of social 
reform. The Fugitive (published 1913) was a lovely wistful 
tiling, displaying the life and death of a woman too pretty 
to live and too unlucky to have died. The Eldest Son (1912) 
is probably the most perfect of his plays as an acting piece. 

Its terse, clear-cut lines of which no word was superfluous, 
spoken across a country house scene on the morning of the 
meet, make it the finest entertainment he ever provided. 
Choleric Sir William Cheshire tells his junior gamekeeper to 
marry the village girl who is to bear their baby, or go. He 
returns from the kill to be told that his heir, Bill Cheshire, 
stands in the same position regarding Freda Studdenham, 
Lady Cheshire’s maid and the head-keeper’s daughter. 
Bill offers to marry her and go to . . . Canada. Freda (a 
wonderfully well ‘ seen ’, unromanticized figure) solves the 
unpossible situation (in a country house of that date) by 
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declining the offer. Sensation of relief. Curtain, 
scan one or two of the lines : 

Cheshire: j suppose he has made her his superior V 

Bills sister Dot: Studdenham's better than most relations 
by marriage! 

* vln an ^ another sister > rehearsing Caste for private theatricals) : 

What are we going to have for the baby_ Can’t you 

suggest something, Freda ? ’ 

Freda : ‘ Borrow a real one, Miss Joan. There are some 
that don t count much ! * 

. Sir William : A man s past—his traditions—he can’t get 
nd of them. They’re himself ! * 

Bill : ‘ You put the butt end of the pistol to Dunning’s head 

yesterday, you put die other end to mine to-day Let the 
d . . . . d thing off ! * 

Old Studdenham : Men ha’ been shot for less. . . I’ll 
have no charity marriage in my family ! ’ 

Sir William : 4 Morality be d . . . d ’. 

Lady Cheshire : But not self respect 

Years before, Galsworthy had said to me : ‘ To be effec- 

tive, every hue of a play must click-to ! ’ The lines of The 

driest Son clicked like well-struck billiard balls and he never 
missed a hazard. 

hi A Hi, of Lore (.915) he makes use, for once, of the 
lanaton scene. l ie did so less than a dozen times in all his 
200 separate writings. I never saw this play and its perusal 
seems to show that he still hankered after The Little Dream 
Into tins village solution ’ of humanity, iff may so call ,t 
wnh its dialect-speaking children and gossips, he plunges the 
1 ccipitant of a curates wife demanding a divorce.^ The 
results thrown off are the rich comedy of the ‘ Committee 
of f rotest and the bitter sediment of rural narrowness 
h.lc the fragrance lingers of moonlit dancing in the barn.’ 

biers m fVT a F ™ciscan edition of Edward 

, son (,-f Sana , Process), ,s a moving character but I feel 

• t Galsworthy was so masculine that his women victims 
of human nature are more clearly drawn. victims 

7 he Founriations deals with the reactions of the British 
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classes to The War as we called it in 1917. It neces¬ 
sarily dates by the superposition of another and more inten¬ 
sive war. Moreover a principal character, old Lemmy, the 
country-bred woman from Bethnal Green, is a type no 
longer existing. I think the play is now more important as 
evidence of a bygone stage of contemporary feeling, than 
for its intrinsic qualities. But that is how it reads to me. 
Can any play be fairly evalued so ? Yet I cannot ignore it, 
just because I am ill-qualified to place it accurately. 

Turning to the eight volumes of collected short pieces of 
this period, we find twenty-four stories, eighty-five sketches 
of character or incident, eight concerning technical points, 
twenty-five directly arising from the first World War and 
fourteen from the Peace that followed it. In this consider¬ 
able mass of writing he developed, more specifically than in 
longer works, thoughts about his art, or the ‘ crusades ’ in 
which he engaged on various subjects ranging from Literary 
Censorship to the use of horses in mines. It is too large and 
various a field to be dealt with in detail here and I can only 
point out that The Consummation (in A Motley 1910), in 
which an author polishes and rewrites until he cannot him¬ 
self read what he has written, and The Writer (in The Little 
Alan 1924) are valuable evidence to those who want to 
study his attitude towards his art as he saw it. 

Here, about the year 1920, I have made my artificial divi¬ 
sion in Galsworthy’s career. When we met again, both 
just disengaged from War Service, it was at ncwly-pur- 
chased Grove Lodge. No. 14 Addison Road had been 
relinquished, and for a few months he and Ada had been 
bomb-dodging in an Adelphi flat. Their new house can be 
seen, under the west side of Admiral’s House, in the by-way 
called The Grove, off High Street, Hampstead. It was a 
seventeenth-century building, sometime rectory and once 
inhabited by John Constable, accommodated by the filling 
up of the pond he knew, and the addition of a modern 
kitchen and service quarters at the southern end just inside 
the gate. The front door gave upon the corridor usual in 
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such cottages , out of which opened successively three 

rooms, looking west into the garden, which Ada made 

into respectively dining room, study, and her drawing room. 

The latter had a bay added, and incorporated what had been 

a little back-yard, so that it was pleasantly unusual, caught 

any sun and held her piano under a skylight, and enfiladed 

the lawn. Above were, in the same order, guest room, 

dressing room, bedroom. Above the latter was an attic, 
which became the study. 

Have these details any significance ? Taken m conjunc¬ 
tion with those of Addison Road (two living rooms, though 
die drawing room was doubled by folding doors, two 
bedrooms etc ) and Wingstone (two living rooms, two 
bedrooms), I think they do show a certain austere restraint. 
Galsworthy worked m each case in the room in which they 
ate though at Addison Road and Grove Lodge he had 
made a summer house, and used the attic study at the latter 
He rode or walked after lunch and took up his pen again 
•d ter tea. I here were, moreover, frequent intervals at 
Littlchamptoii where they had lodgings. Some writing at 
cast must have been done m hotels, during long sojourning 
m Amenca, the Riviera. Tyrol, and aboard ship, and at 
Martouret on active service. As he had said to me, restless 
m my adequate job, long before : ‘Don't yearn for the 

mm 1 ? , , ! U V IU,ti,m R What you write is what 
t ' 1 Yu , ‘ lad ,lonc (,t tllc - irt y simplicity of the pro- 

iessioiul liojR-iiuan. 7 1 

Tins discarding of frills gave full scope to Ada’s superla- 

v utdul th ugs, rugs on easily swept floors made the 
• H.sphere he required, and 1 wish 1 could hear linn once 

1 ) ialln ^ ro, V to her in another : ‘ P) ay 

something when he wrestled with some knotty passage her 

d lvl dmg Ins career coincides with our release from ‘ the ' 

re '. ldcr n j‘ L ' d not ad °pt 111V dispositions His 
' {t,try " thrCC ) ,m > llav ^ ^<-*'1 a factor, or the world fame 
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he had achieved, perhaps more marked in America, and 
pre-war mid-Europe than in Britain. In the pathetic faith 
we shared that War was done with, he became much the 
most distinguished President the P.E.N. Club had had. 
As to his feeling about the War, I remember his relief at the 
cessation of the brutal daily casualty list. I remember too 
his savage resentment at having been called up for medical 
examination on his fiftieth birthday. For in 1915, know¬ 
ing that he was too old for combatant service and in a C 
category on account of short sight, he had engaged in a 
Franco-American Hospital, where, with his strong hands, 
he massaged moribund poilus back to life while Ada tended 
the linen. To me, anyhow, there seems to be in 1920 a 
sharp line. After it lies his great ‘ come-back ’, his affirma¬ 
tion that the guns had not blown away the civilization of 
which he was a self-effacing custodian. He need not have 
troubled, so far as his personal renown went. But he did 
concern himself deeply to make this affirmation, and the 
form it took was to reach back, fifteen years, take hold of 
The Man of Property, and build upon it the three trilogies 
that overtop his earlier eight novels, and constitute his chief 
claim to his place in our literary pantheon to-day. This 
deeply realized and absorbing task occupied him twelve 
years, to within a few months of his death. The final 
volume Over the River appeared posthumously. By then 
he had been awarded the highest British distinction (the 
Order of Merit) and the highest international one (the 
Nobel Prize) to which authors can aspire. To make this 
estimate balance surely, I add that I think the plays of 
this period are not, and perhaps could not be, so important as 
their precursors. His collections of shorter pieces are 
fewer, and consist almost entirely of fiction. It may well 
be that his particular dramatic form could go no further, 
and that the 4 Crusades ’ of his non-fictional prose writing 

had been won or abandoned. 

I first realized in what direction his mind was tending 
during what must have been, alas, one of our last rides 
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together across Dartmoor. We passed abreast, for the first 
time for six years, out of the farm-yard gate of Wingstone, 
that gave directly upon the open moor, and crossed the little 
stream. I could feel that he was serene (which was his 
version of happiness for he was never hearty or boisterous) 
because of the lifting of the war-time restraints, the renewal 
of interrupted friendships. He never talked much, but 
what he said was a vindication of individual judgement and 
its right to adequate, not exclusive satisfaction : ‘ A philoso¬ 
pher who has got what he wants is a very different person 
from one who hasn’t ! ’ I seem to recall. But, as if he had 
weakly admitted too much of his inward convictions, he 

put Peggy to a canter and I had a hard job to catch up with 
him. r 

I think my recollections must be fairly correct for he 

acted up to that hint. What did he actually do, in adding 

eight subsequent volumes to The Man of Property, to make 
the Porsyte Chronicles ? 

lhat novel demands attention 111 this survey, though it is, 
one supposes, the best known of his works. As it is taken 
now for granted, I cannot expect to recreate the sensation 
reverberation rather, that it created when it appeared in 
190 >. I lie Old Queen ’ was only five years dead and the 
important political events of tliat year, the feeling of even 
more momentous, if slower, changes let loose, as it were, by 
ier death, leit those who had grown up under her, spiritu¬ 
ally out of breath. The Island Pharisees might well have 
passed for the escapade of a young man, protesting against 
too much Victorian Progress. The Man of Property could 
not be confined to such a role. Its bulk (180,000 words) 
scene, and tone were plainly made to last ; an established, if 
new feature was added to the literary landscape. It was no 
Pnglish attempt to catch the knack of French and Russian 
schools. It took its place m line from Thackeray rather 
han from Dickens, from Fielding, not Defoe. Its fate 
earlv halt a century later, only confirms the gravity with’ 

,th U nnpmgcd on contemporary consciousness. Young 
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Dick Shelton, urged by novel perceptions, forsook the 
Island Pharisees. Young Jolyon, for all his spiritual adven¬ 
tures, knows he is also a Man of Property, and is destined to 
become so when we take up In Chancery. That is the 
difference between the books, a departing and a return. 
However, Soames Forsyte is the main hero of this, the first 
Forsyte book, and epitomizes the gradual ripening and har¬ 
vesting of the whole Victorian tradition. Honest, capable, 
strictly moral, he has grabbed at wistful fugitive beauty, 
personified by the penniless unwilling Irene (ironic name). 
Just as one looked uneasily askance at the Britain Edward VII 
had inherited, so good, so prosperous, so Pomp and Cir¬ 
cumstance, and said, alarmed at one’s own temerity : 

‘ But . . . ? ’ so one looks at Soames, and says : ‘ But. . . ? ’ 

Why ? What had he done ? Tried to own Irene as if 
she were . . . property ! Well, why not ? The answer 
is . . . Irene. ‘ Never present except through the senses of 
other characters ’ her creator said, in the Manaton Edition 
Preface. Recently the book has been broadcast, and 
screened in Technicolor. Her exponent was a very gifted 
and beautiful actress. Yet I felt it was a pity. To hear 
her . . . ye . . . es. To see her ? Better have left her to be 

perceived as her creator did. 

The opening scenes of the book are set at the reception 
given by old Jolyon, at his house in Princes Gate, to mark 
the betrothal of his granddaughter, June, to Philip Bosinney, 
the ‘ new ’ young architect, when we see the family dis¬ 
played before us in all its mid-Victorian richness, just mel- 
owing and rusting into late Victoriarusm (Montagu Dartie 
is an outside bro cer, and his effect on his father-in-law, 
James, and Irene’s effect on him are supporting themes). 
Then the main theme develops. Soames employs Bosinney 
to build a house in which he can possess Irene more com¬ 
pletely. But she slips (we feel it is something that happens, 
not something she does) through his arms, into those of 
Bosinney, whom she draws helplessly from June. When 
Bosinney is killed in an accident, resulting from his state of 
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mind on hearing of Soames’s assertion of his rights over her, 
Irene returns and Soames slams the door in the face of 
Young Jolyon’s words of sympathy. There, for fifteen 
years, the matter rested. But in 1920, Galsworthy’s inborn 
tenacity made him take up the theme ; I repeat, in my 
behef it was as a defiance of the loss and overstrain of the 
war. He added In Chancery. This volume is the one in 
which Young Jolyon, from being Irene’s formal trustee 
becomes her lover and finally her husband, as she at last 

J * 

evades Soames’s grasp. She is, in fact, ungraspable to the 
wrong person’s grasp. They inhabit the famous house at 
Robin Hill and their son Jon is born. Soames, divorcing 
her after serio-comic misadventures, marries die inimitably 
drawn French wife, and their child, born with such diffi¬ 
culty that there can be no more, is christened Fleur. The 
book closes with Soames regarding in its cot this consum¬ 
mation of his intense desire for a son to inherit his property, 
perpetuate it in fact : ‘ By God, this thing was . . . his ! 

Galsworthy’s success may well be due to the fact that, no 
more than any of the Forsytes, could he relinquish the thing 
he had made (and to make is to own in the most intimate 
sense, as Soames found). In 1921 appeared To Let which 
shows adolescent J011 and Fleur, hitherto ignorant of each 
other’s existence, much less relationship, meeting accident¬ 
ally and discovering it. To their parents’ consternation, 
they are attracted. Fleur determines to own Jon, for with 
her mother’s looks and ability, she has her father’s Forsyte 
grip. This situation was Galsworthy’s reward. By keep- 
ing bold of a good thing he had incurred a better. How 
far he foresaw in 1920 that Jon might have been Soames’s son 
and Fleur Irene’s daughter I never knew, but the first-class 
dramatic situation leaps to the eye. He had posed it in the 
very roots of human consciousness. The young things 
have to be torn apart. Jolyon’s letter explaining why to his 
son is a masterpiece. 1 fe dies, and Robin Hill is 4 To Let 
an empty habitat of murdered emotions. I am not certain 
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that, having arrived at this point, Galsworthy could have 
stopped, even had he wished. 

In 1924 came The White Monkey, tale of disillusioned 
post-War, in which Fleur nearly discards her young pub¬ 
lisher husband for other property, but is saved by her 
Forsyte instincts, and has a son to confirm them. 

In 1926 The Silver Spoon shows her still unassuaged if 
better armoured than ever, and her abortive social contest 
with a young woman of older and more flexible tradition. 
Soames sourly realizes how the ingrained qualities she has 
inherited condition her. 

In 1928 Swan Song closes the second trilogy, entitled A 
Modern Comedy. Fleur makes a last grab at Jon, loses him 
for ever to his young American wife, and distraught, 
accidentally kindles the fire that threatens Soames’s one suc¬ 
cessful collection, his pictures. He dies by the fault of her 
who personifies the most intimate kind of property, and by 
means of the material weight of one of his possessions. 

The final trilogy, End of the Chapter (1935), which occupied 
his last three years, is not quite a direct pendant to the 
previous Forsyte works, but as it were, a loop on the 
shoulder of his product. The connecting character, 

‘ Dinny ’ Cherwell, is Fleur’s cousin by marriage. Her 
family are not Forsytes, nineteenth century phenomena, 
but old landed people engaged in the services, as a duty 
rather than a profession. I think this shift of emphasis is 
part of Galsworthy’s reaching even farther back to hang on 
to continuity with all his tenacity, to affirm the general if 
chastened rightness of life. The three volumes are, first, 
Maid in Waiting, in which Dinny’s winning qualities help 
to save her ex-soldier brother, who, engaging in an Explora¬ 
tion party, shoots in self-defence a muleteer for ill-treating 
a mule. The man’s nation demands redress, and young 
Hubert would have been extradited without Dinny s aid. 
Second, Flowering Wilderness is her brief abortive love 
affair with Wilfred Desert, the war-wrecked poet and ex¬ 
flame of Fleur’s. Last, Over the River is chiefly concerned 
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with her sister’s affairs that have to go to court, but leaves 
Dinny at last, we think, spiritually mated. 

So, to the end, Galsworthy’s work remains die scene of 
the everlasting struggle, divorce, disillusionment, defeat, 
even, against tenacity (Forsytes), integrity (Cherwells), and 
finally something a little beyond and above both, in the 
future. For he scorned the easy and ‘ final ’ answers to the 
problem : What is the ultimate purpose of life ? 

The plays of this period are The Skin Game (produced in 
1920), played between the old landed and the new (war ?) 
profiteer class, with the same moral as Strife ; A Family Man 
(1922) showing a similar raw new type at variance with his 
women folk ; Windows (1922), a comedy of post-war 
feelings and frustrations with just a touch of acid to redeem 
it from being merely comedy. Loyalties (1922) seems to me 
more important. T he clash between the young ex-officer, 
D.S.O., M.C. and the young man of Jewish origin and 
qualities lunts prophetically at the latent racial feeling Hitler 
was to exploit to such dimensions ten years later. The 
l ort st (1924) harks back in atmosphere to The Silence, a very 
early story. It shows the inter-action between the prospec¬ 
tors trapped in the African jungle, and the financial manipu¬ 
lators at home. 'The Show (1925) analysed the impact of 
modern publicity on private domestic tragedy. Exiled 
(1929) was a play that might have been dedicated to the 
then workless miners, who will not see a horse ill-treated for 
their profit. It necessarily dates. The Roof( 1929), his last, 
contrasts the fates of the occupants of the successive storeys 
m an hotel in Paris. I never saw these four and must leave 
the bare record gained from reading them. But I am in no 
doubt at all about Old English (1924). It was ‘ The Stoic ’ 
from hive Tales dramatized, with Norman McKimiel in the 
title part. I he aged, nearly helpless and bankrupt ship¬ 
owner secs a chance of extracting from what may be Ins 
last deal, the means to secure some provision for Ins two 
children under the rose ’. Detected by a vmdictive credi¬ 
tor he calls his bluff, over-reaches himself, and dies over his 
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last monumental dinner, before the consequences can catch 
him. This resounding success, magnificently acted, owes 
perhaps indirectly something to The Salvation of Swithin 
Forsyte, even more to its author’s sound instinct for affairs. 
He never fumbled his nineteenth century business figures. 
But I should say the crowning triumph of these years was 
Escape (1926) in which a young ex-officer, accosted by a 
woman in Hyde Park, knocks down and accidentally causes 
the death of the plain-clothes man shadowing her. He 
goes to Princetown, escapes and is recaptured after an 
exciting chase which reveals en route the innermost charac¬ 
ter of so many people. 

The short pieces of this half of his career include Addresses 
in America (1919), Castles in Spain (1927), collections of non¬ 
fiction ; Captures (1923) contained sixteen stories, of which 
The Broken Boot and Philanthropy are important, apart from 
merit, for the light they throw on his knowledge of the 
stage, and of literature. There were seven smaller plays 
that I must only mention, and two volumes of illustrated 
reminiscences, Memoirs and Awakening. Of all the shorter 
work of his second period I must admit a preference for On 
Forsyte Change (193®)* Tins is a senes of sketches, of which 
he said in his Manaton Preface : ‘ Before a long-suffering 
public and still more long-suffering critics I lay this volume, 
pleading that it is hard to part suddenly from those with 
whom one has lived so long, and that these portraits do 
really, I think, help to fill in and round out the Chronicles 
of the Forsyte family.’ So here we have them, George and 
young Jolyon, the Aunts and Uncles, up to 1918, Soames 

and the Flag (published 1930). 

I must now prepare to take leave of my friend. In June 

1932 they invited me to Grove Lodge on the occasion o t e 
Royal Literary Fund Banquet. Three years before, at a 
similar function, I saw him hand to A. E. W. Mason t e 
holograph copy of Loyalties to be auctioned for t e un . 
It fetched £3,000. (It was working to provide this kind ot 
beneficence that hastened his end.) But on this latter 
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occasion, coming down dressed, I found that he and Ada 

were not going. He laughed, tweaked my scarf straight, 

and sent me off to ‘ enjoy a good dinner ’ for them. I did. 

Next morning as I left to catch my early train, he came 

running downstairs in his dressing gown, wrung my hand 

with ‘ God bless you, old man ! ’ which I did not realize 

was no conventional phrase but a parting benediction. 

They w r ent to Bury to ‘ rest ’. In seven months he was 
dead. 


I la)' down my pen feeling that he would have preferred 
me, instead of writing these lines, to have referred the reader 
by gesture to his works to know w'hat lie and they were, 
/ct I brave his sardonic wordless smile by recording what I 
remember and he would never have said. I believe I have 
mentioned all his substantial works. For the seven smaller 
plays, and the poetic drama or dramatized poem. The 
Little Dream (iyn), which was actually performed, I have 
not sufficient space to treat, nor of the mass of shorter fiction 
collected in the volume Caravan, in 1925. Nor of that not 
very successful satire The limning Spear (1919) which lie 
said was a revenge of (war) nerves. 

1 ,lc F r< ‘ 5s 111(1 public, the B.B.C. and the screen will keep 
us major works alive. What can 1 say that is not usually 
known ' What do 1 want to leave uppermost in the 
reader s mind ? I o the surprise of many and the shock of 
some, the fact that Galsworthy was a deeply religious man. 
He set little store by religious observance. Since his death 

! ! C ; ‘ St inj J or,t y of countrymen have followed Ins lead. 

UInwlf v,,s '‘either married in church, nor buried in 
consecrated ground. Vet the preface in the Manaton 
edition of | Sana v Progress shows a feeling about the 

' t : U ‘ ( burch which perhaps influenced the authorities 
t" Hold a Memorial Service for him in Westminster Abbey 

‘ , ° nK ° nc 1 lu ' 1(i h)r writer of Ins period and kind.’ 

Ut UnU b;° f’ latc v - 1S cro " ^d. There were a few prayers 
music exclusively of Bach. I lien the I dean spoke of him’ 
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simply and briefly, as one gentleman speaking of another. 
That is as far as religious observance could go. 

The real religious urge, to know God better, is more 
clearly apparent in his poems. A Dream is, in fact, a real 
religious adventure, and the only one of its kind in my life¬ 
time. I must not quote here that longish poem, but a few 
odd lines from others that convey, I hope, conviction : 

There fell a man in the heat. 

Out of the race he ran 

Who knew too well he was not beat. 

Oh God, was I that man ? 

Again : 

The dreaming flowers 
The dreaming lovers nod 
Serene these hours— 

Serenity is God. 


And again : 

Oh Lord of courage grave 
Oh Master of this night of Spring, 
Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask Thee anything. 


In my view, it is as ridiculous to restrict poetry to what is 
written in verse, as to try to contain religion within re¬ 
ligious observances. So my last word concerns a piece of 
his which, written in prose, is poetry, I will assert. It 
contains his view about the purpose of his life and his 
attitude towards it. A Nouelist s Allegory appeared in The 


Inn of Tranquility in 1912. 

For once he forsook his naturalistic method and modern 
time and place, and indulged in a visionary scene that might 
have been laid in one of those Italian cities in which he 
loved to wander, but in their heyday of colour and dirt, 
violence and devotion. The Prince of Felicitas on his 
splendid charger, rides down the Vita Publica and, con- 

Lv its condition, summons the old watchman Cethro 
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to patrol it with his feeble lantern to afford passers some 
hght : 

‘ Let it be your duty henceforth to walk with your lanthom 
up and down this street all night and every night ! ’ 

‘ How long be I to go on wi’ thiccy job ? ’ 

* Until you die ! 9 


The Princre set out on his journey. Cethro suffered for 

his addiction to duty, was even hauled before the Podesta for 

showing people what they do not wish to see and was only 

saved from dire penalty by a young advocate ‘ with a 

mellifluous voice , clearer than ‘ the fluting of a bell-bird ’ 

who pleaded that the crime, if any, was ‘ attributable to 
the lanthom, not to its bearer 


• j ' j Ct , me bu l describe the trick of this lanthom’s flame. It 

Lt n • • ° k f °! and Wlcb > together with that sweet secret 
heat of whose birth no words of mine can tell. And when 

tUs pale flame lias sprung into the air, swaying to every wind 

t brings vision to the human eye. And if it be charged on 

tlZ jT °k y l | he 800 u but thc CVl1 - pleasure into 

Need I md er T II be , a “ tifuI ° r tbc foul tb at is disclosed ? 

1 clicately darts and hovers in the darkness, conjuring things 
lilatknrss is"h ? ' "]! mCch “ ical of vision out of 

b ' , vf;^ d by i ;i”“ ns ° f -i™*™ -»**... 

ZyUI Z **“ <•**> <>'* which its E 

sc-, T f '^ 

pujush Jus „IJ ,„an. . . .. ZlJyVZtiT bUt d “ 

Now „ to pass d, a , the Prince of Menas rc t„„,„, 8 
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from his journey rode once more on his amber-coloured steed 
down the Vita Publica. 

The night was dark as a rook’s wdng, but far away down the 
street burned a little light, like a red star truant from heaven. 
The Prince riding by descried it for a lanthom, with an old man 
sleeping beside it. 

4 How is this. Friend ? ’ said the Prince. 4 You are not 
walking as I bade you, carrying your lanthom/ 

But Cethro neither moved nor answered. 

4 Lift him up’, said the Prince. 

They lifted up his head and held the lanthom to his closed 
eyes. So lean was that brown face that the beams from the 
lanthom would not rest on it, but slipped past on either side 
with the night. 

His eyes did not open. He was dead. 

And the Prince touched him, saying : 4 Farewell, old man ! 
The lanthom is still alight. Go, fetch me another one, and let 

him carry it/ 

Those lines contain in briefest form and plainest language 
the final thing which I think Galsworthy would wish to 

have said of him. 
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